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Sleeping anywhere outside can result in serious fines. 


Homeless must learn to levitate 
bylaws make 


sleeping outside illegal 
Rebecca Lippiatt-Long 


he recent "Safe Park" in Toronto highlights a new phase in 
North America, the further criminalization of the homeless. 


On one hand are the affluent residents of a city who, to 
quote a resident of Simi Valley, California: "Do not wish to 
encounter them [homeless people] on our streets or in our shop- 
ping malls." On the other hand are those residents who have no 
choice but to live on the streets. 


In cities across North America, new laws are being made, and 
old laws resurrected. These laws target loitering, vagrancy, tres- 
passing and illegal camping. 


'y Coalition: 
a person who is homeless lives in publ herefore, passing a 
law that prevents fundamental life-sustaining activities criminal 
izes homeless people. When people are charged with a crime, 
they are given a ticket. If they are unable to pay the fine, it dou- 
bles or even triples. When the large fine is not payed, a warrant is 
issued for the person's arrest and they have a criminal record and 
are eventually incarcerated. 


These laws are randomly enforced depending on the time of 
year or public opinion. 

In Portland, Oregon, the police make semi-annual sweeps of 
areas where homeless people find shelter. This spring, these raids 
were to take place at 4:00 A.M. to minimize media presence. 
Homeless advocates quickly organized resistance and the raids 
were called off. This particular raid was set to coincide with the 
closing of winter shelters and was organized as a cleanup opera- 
tion that involved both the police force and an anti-littering 
group who were to remove the arrested peoples’ few possessions. 


In Atlanta, Georgia, the Urban Camping Ordinance targets so- 
called "homeless profile" people and is designed so that they do 
not lie down or attempt to sleep in parks or other public areas. 
There are, however, only 3000 shelter beds for the city’s estimat- 
ed 15000 homeless people. An individual placing their belong- 
ings on the ground can even be charged with "storing personal 
property." 

In some cases, laws designed to prosecute homeless people are 


, Camping Ordinance, 
things ft n 


laws that have been on the books for a while. Such is the case in 
Santa Cruz, California. According to "Homeward," the local street 
newspaper, the law was initially an "anti hippie" law used to 
move along “undesirable transient elements." Activists in Santa 
Cruz are trying to get the law repealed with little success. 


In other cities, new laws are enacted. Jennafer Waggoner, a 
homeless advocate and editor of "Making Change," the Santa 
Monica, California community human rights newspaper, says 
that in her experience, laws such as these begin with the 
Chamber of Commerce. She says the business people want an 
area to be commercial and "homeless people are not a popular 
sell." Consequently, the police are used to "selectively enforce 
laws elimi- 
nating the 
poor out of 
an area." 
This selective 
enforcement 
4 Of laws raises 
a | ee a a 
among advo- 
cates. Bob 
Darby, an 
Atlanta, 
Georgia 
writer, dis- 
cusses the 
unequal 
| enforcement 
j of laws in his 
2 cle 
ra awe 
"Leisure pro- 
file' people 
lie down, 
sleep, and 
‘store’ their expensive toys in public parks all over Atlanta. Not 
one of these has ever been arrested for violating the Urban 
although they are doing exactly the same 
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The police are cracking down on homeless people. 


r which ‘hor file' people a jailed every day 


In Canada, the picture is not much better. This summer, in 
Toronto, extra funds and extra policing were targeted specifically 
to remove poor and homeless people from certain areas around 
the city. This is despite the previous year's commitments made by 
City Hall to tackle poverty and housing issues. John Clarke, the 
head of the Ontario Coalition Against Poverty accused Toronto 
Mayor Mel Lastman of attacking homeless people with the new 
bylaw enforcements. When the "Safe Park" protest took place, 
Lastman responded by calling the advocates and homeless people 
occupying the park "professional protesters" and "thugs." 


The protest lasted for three days and then the police moved in, 
arresting about 25 people for trespassing and public mischief. 


Public protests are one way of combating criminalization of 
homelessness, but the more effective tool has been legal action. 
In Miami selective enforcement of laws was challenged as a viola- 
tion of homeless peoples’ civil rights. The plaintiff was successful 
and won $600 000. Homeless people can no longer be arrested 
for sleeping in public places in Miami, and the Judge presiding 
over the case called such prosecution "cruel and unusual punish- 
ment." 


The Safety Network calls criminalization of homelessness 
"injustice on top of indignity" because the laws "seek to hide 
homeless people, not to end homelessness." Prosecution also 
"wastes scarce resources and human time, energy and dignity." @ 
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Downie 


Tragically Truthful and a hipcat to (winter)boot. 


Michael Walters 


f you were to ask most people in Canada who 

their favourite musicians are, they would likely 

say the Tragically Hip. Even in a country that 

has produced the modern day likes of Shania 

Twain, Celine Dion and Alanis Morrisette. And 
having, unlike Shania, never sauntered on to stage 
wearing black leather, leopard skin outfits, or unlike 
Dion in a pretentious five thousand dollar evening 
gown crafted by enslaved senior citizens in rural 
England. They have never even stood naked in a 
music video like Alanis, but they still rank as unbreak- 
able icons in the musical desires of Joe and Jane 
Canadian. 


These skinny, sweaty guitar playin’ ragamuffins in 
baggy clothes don’t appear to be hung up on purvey- 
ing an image that will classify them as superior to any- 
one else. Their energy is better spent on the music 
they write and perform and for ten years now their 
climb to success hasn’t taken their feet off the ground. 


The last time the band toured in Canada, which was 
in 1999, they showed they hadn’t forgotten those folks 
who couldn’t afford to come and watch them perform. 
They rolled through Edmonton late last February, 
when the air still hung frozen and winter refused to 
disappear. 

"On the tour... we were trying to get clothes for the 
poor," said Gord Downie, the band’s lead singer, from 
his home in Toronto. "If people brought decent winter 


clothes, their names would go in a raffle and they had 
a chance to have their seats upgraded to right in front 
of the stage. 


"| was always impressed with the number (of dona- 
tions). It was really like a community gathering. The 
concerts are communities,” he said. 


The Hip did this in all cities they played and the 
donations were directed to an agency that worked 
with the poor. 


When asked about his feelings as to what extent of 
obligation people in positions of fame, had to the less 
fortunate Downie said, "You have to help out in the 
way that feels most natural. That’s the way to get the 
best things out of people. We all have an obligation to 
pass on information as we get it. This is important and 
mixed with a basic compassion for your fellow man... 
Hopefully this seeps into the songs and stories we tell. 
I believe that’s doing the most amount of good for the 
most amount of people." 


Downie’s lyrics do tell stories and express feelings 
and are more than formulated gibberish set easily into 
three chords and a drum beat. 


"Self expression is beautiful. Period. It’s the greatest 
chance there is," Downie said when asked about the 
importance of it. "I write constantly. It’s something | 
love to do." 


So how does Downie define spirituality for the sake 


of this month’s focus? 


"Balance. Adapt, find, enact balance. From writing. I 
have a family and we’re sort of navigating our way 
through that. I gather strength and inspiration from 
that alone. Living in a neighbourhood and having a 
sense of community. Looking out for one another, that 
gives me inspiration. Riding a bike gives me a lot of 
spirituality." 

When asked how he comes to have a sense of com- 
munity and how difficult it is to be part of a neigh- 
bourhood when so many people would put him on a 
pedestal, he said that, "the best course of action when 
you're put on a pedestal is to figure out how to climb 
down from it. You have to keep your eyes on the 
street. You know, talk to people over the porch. That's 
about as vigilant as I can be against fame. 


"Fame is the vampire you have to invite in...but it’s 
vigilance against temptation that makes us all the 
same." 


Ringing the Bell 


Downie says the most profound moment of his 
career is usually the last one. Currently he is practicing 
a lot, writing a lot. He feels like he’s ‘part technician 
and part glider pilot’. 


"The reward of it all is when you ring that bell at 
the top, you know the one at the carnival, with the 
giant hammer. 


"Most bands think that they’re going to make it 
immediately. You have to think that. We did. 
wanna ring that bell." 


you 


No more poet 


In an interview many years ago, Downie stated that 
he fancied himself a bit of a poet when he came out of 
college, but these days he doesn’t think that way. 


"No I don’t think I write poetry, but I am writing all 
the time, with short breaks." 


So when asked if he would sha 


with Our Voice, be shuffled through 
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“It's from a song | think I'll call " ‘til we're talking in 


whispers again." 
Wanna make the public shudder 
wanna beg for something to be done 
wanna shake a leg for human nature 
wanna break the hearts of everyone 
and cause discontent 
and til they make an investigation 
til they bring back the days of when 
of good citizens and time well spent 
til we’re talking in whispers again. 


The band is set to record a new album and to keep 
on keepin’ on, but never to lose that sense of all those 
folks who live in the world around them. 


As for his prediction for this year’s Stanley Cup, he 
is picking the Boston Bruins. Of course deep down he 
must realize he’s wrong. The Oilers are gonna win this 
year. But we all have the right to predict. Thanks Gord. 


Extra Notes 


Local country beauties Old Reliable recently 
released their new album "Gone are the Days." The 
Album is a truly refreshing alternative for those fans of 
real country music. If you love Willie Nelson and 
Marty Robbins, you'll weep in the womb of your most 
soulful joy. It’s a great listen, like soft rain upon the 
belly of a leaf. 

Twang, the ol’ time gang from out Winfield way 
also have their new album "six-pack" available for your 
waiting ears. Twang was the featured band at the Our 
Voice Spring Listen Up Festival last April. There a deli- 
cious mix of good ol’ boy country, folk and bluegrass 
and many have said the best looking band around, 
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The simple spirit in soup 
Faith Brace 


Inner City Pastoral Ministry 


The other day | was asked to say a blessing on the 
soup that was served at "Stone Soup Friday." It was a 
joint event of Poverty in Action and the food bank at 
the University of Alberta. Canyon Creek Soup 
Company donated the soup, a lot of it, 400 servings. 
It was minestrone, full of veggies and good flavour. 
Hundreds of students sat in the sun on the grass of the 
University Quadrangle eating their lunch. And they 
had the unexpected opportunity to hear about pover- 
ty in their city and on their campus. Poverty? At the 
U of A? Don’t you have to be pretty well-off just to set 
foot in the place? 


Apparently not. Many students live on the edge of 


Being poor 
might be killing you 


The richer you are, the healthier you are likely to be 
in Canada. The connections between poverty and ill- 
ness are drawn out precisely in the new report on the 
health of the whole country that was presented to the 
nation’s health ministers at their meeting in 
Charlottetown last month. 


"Only 47% of Canadians in the lowest income 
bracket rate their health as very good or excellent, 
compared with 73% of Canadians in the highest 
income group. Low-income Canadians are more likely 
to die earlier and to suffer more illnesses than 
Canadians with higher incomes, regardless of age, sex, 


iat Reena sed a 


If we could shrink the world's population to a vil- 
lage of precisely 100 people, with all existing human 
ratios remaining the same, it would look something 
like this: 

There would be 57 Asians, 21 Europeans, 14 from 
the Western Hemisphere, including North and South 
America, and 8 from Africa. 


51 would be female, and 49 would be male. 

70 would be non-white, while 30 would be white. 

66 would be non-Christian and 34 Christian. 

80 would live in sub-standard housing. 

70 would be unable to read. 

50 would suffer from malnutrition. 

One would be near death, and one would be near 
birth. 

Only one would have a college education. 


Half of the entire village's wealth would be in the 
hands of only six people. 


Feeding the poor on the Internet? 


There is a new.web site, sponsored by various cor- 
porations, aimed at fighting hunger. Every time you 
visit the site and click on the "Donate Free Food" but- 
ton, one of those corporations will make a donation 
to feed a starving person for one day. 


You can do this once a day, and it costs nothing to 


poverty, and at critical times of the year, over the 
edge. The food bank gets used a lot. Last Friday, we 
heard about kids who live entirely on packaged noo- 
dles 


So why bless the soup? Isn’t it enough to hand it 
out and raise student awareness of needs in their own 
midst? And why ask a Lutheran pastor, when a large 
number of the people in the crowd are Asian and 
African and Middle Eastern and maybe not Christian? 
And maybe others think the Christian church is part 
of the problem. 

We bless the soup because deep down we believe 
everything good is related to spirit. Whether you’re 
Christian or Buddhist or Hindu or Muslim, you know 
about spirit. If you’re hungry and struggling to make 
ends meet, you really know about spirit. The only 
people who don’t know about spirit are people who 
don’t believe in anything beyond themselves. Those 


race and place of residence. At each rung up the 
income ladder, Canadians have less sickness, longer 
life expectancies and improved health," says Toward a 
Healthy Future: Second Report on the Health of 
Canadians. 


The report says that although all Canadians are 
supposed to have equal access to health care, rich and 
poor, people with more money are more likely to have 
benefit plans and insurance that cover things like den- 
tal care, prescriptions and other health services. It 
adds up to better health and longer life expectance. 


But it’s not just health care that makes the differ- 
ence. Living standards, nutrition and lifestyle habits 
are all part of the differences that make poorer people 
sicker and wealthy people healthier. 


The report also confirmed long-standing facts about 
poverty in Canada, about the people who are most 


Seat 


you personally. This is a form of public relations for 
the sponsoring corporations. It does not cost you any- 
thing to make this donation - everything is paid for 
by the sponsoring corporations. Depending on how 
many corporations are sponsoring that day will dic- 
tate the amount of food donated. It’s usually a couple 
cups of rice, wheat or maize per donation. 


So far close to 2 million people world wide have 
visited the site. 


24,000 people die every day from lack of proper 
food and nourishment, 75% of those being children 
under five. 


Please take the time to do this and share this web 
site with others. It’s an easy way to help but still 
doesn’t get you out of your social contract! 


http://www.thehungersite.com/ 


North American Street Newspaper Association Website 
new and improved. 


Check it out. 
www.speakeasy.org/nasna 


Our Voice is a proud member of NASNA and will be 
hosting the 2000 NASNA conference right here in 
Edmonton next July 20-23. 


Remember to love. 
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who live in poverty have to believe in something 
beyond themselves because they know they can’t 
make it alone. Spirituality is about connections. So 
when we bless the soup, we recognize those connec- 
tions: connections between students who live on noo- 
dies and others who give to the food bank, between 
Eastern and Western cultures and religions, between 
inner-city advocates and university activists. 


And it’s not just about people. It’s about resources, 
about vegetables and spices that make soup, about 
peanut butter and tuna and macaroni that make food 
bank hampers, about microphones and media that get 
the message out. And it’s about the words we speak, 
that make the connections and focus on the good we 
all know about. In a world that’s focused so much on 
bad stuff, somebody needs to draw out the goodness 
that’s at the heart of all we do. 


likely to suffer from the problems in health. 


"In 1995, almost 50% of single-parent, mother-led 
families were in low-income situations. However, 
poverty was not restricted to single-parent families. 
From 1990 to 1995, the percentage of married couples 
with children in low-income situations rose from 
9.5% to 13% (a total of almost 460,000 families). 


The report did not include recommendations on 
how to handle the growing disparity in wealth and 
health in Canada. 


The: —tull- report. -.c1s-aavailaole:.. at 
http://www.hcsc.gc.ca/hppb/phdd/report/toward/eng/ 
index.html. 
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Do you recall Gary Trudel’s April article? I do! 
Also Heather Slade’s poem, "To All but God." I came 
across your magazine per chance this past summer 
and it’s a treasure to me. The large impact on me 
lead to this letter. I’ve been in a similar boat myself 
and have earned through experiences mega fresh 
ideas to assist honest people in need, be it emotion- 
al, mental, financial, spiritual or physical, to get it 
together. One of my favourite philosophies is 
"when life gives you lemons, make lemonade." 
However applying it isn’t always so simple! | could 
positively and willingly assist folks if they could 
make the effort to find me. 


Thanks ever so much for your magazine. I’d say 
the wisdom of God is behind it. 


D.L. Anthony. 


PLEASE buy from 
badged Our Voice vendors only. 


Bissell Centre 
Needs 


Peanut Butter Canned Tuna or Meat 
Rice Canned Chili or Stew 
Powdered Milk Spaghetti Sauce 

Sugar Soup with Meat 

Juice Canned Vegatables 
Fresh Vegatables (not baked beans) 
Canned Fruit 


Ph: 423-2285 
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Finding my voice in the 
bureaucracy of social 
change 


I’ve been very involved in the issue of homelessness 
in Edmonton. My first involvement was as a person 
who was homeless for seven years. | wish to state that 
it was not a lack of affordable housing that caused me 
to be homeless, it was a lack of services to support me. 
The services I needed for my problems were not, and 
to some degree still aren't, available to me. 
Affordable housing, however, is a very seri- 
ous issue. 


I first started to speak about this at a 
meeting in the downtown library this past 
spring. I spoke in front of a homeless task 
force headed up by councillor Jim Taylor and 
MLA Gene Zwosdesky. | also spoke up at a 
townhall meeting put on by Liberal MP 
David Kilgour. All | did was share my 
thoughts and experiences. 


I was appalled that there were very few 
people at these meetings, people who I know 
are directly affected by homeless. 

The next event I went to was a discussion 
forum at Alex Taylor School hosted by 
recently appointed Minister of 
Homelessness, Mrs. Claudette Bradshaw. | 
was asked to speak at this one. It was to be a 
meal and a meeting. | arrived at about 5:30 
P.M. Supper was to start at 6:00 P.M. Quite a 
few people were standing in line. | started 
talking to people about whether they would 
stay for the meeting. | listened to what they 
had to say and many felt that nothing 
would change tr triod.? t th as ¢ 


ildn’t stop then { 


stood 


in the side e school. Not one 0} 
same line as the poor people. It was a classic case of 
class division in our society. I felt very slighted by this. 


Time tobe creative with poverty 

There is now, more than ever, a need in our world 
for creative action. We've said it a thousand times in 
this magazine that the disparity of wealth between 
rich and poor is worse than it’s ever been. It seems the 
more we say it the less people want to hear about it. | 
suppose we all have a resistance to the overbearing. 


The nineties has been a revolution of harmful social 
and economic policy leaving more and more people 
struggling to stay alive, facing the threat of hunger 
and homelessness. All the while the smell of money 
hangs in the air like fumes from the muffler of a greasy 
burger joint. But many people can’t grab on to it. They 
rely on dwindled food banks and over used soup 
kitchens. They sleep behind dumpsters. 


This is all hard to hear. For anyone, facing the reali- 
ty of poverty, either personally or in your community, 
is something that offers little appeal. It’s hard. 


Recently a group of people, along with Our Voice, 
formed a group called Our Action and began working 
on ideas to creatively bring the issues of poverty to 
public attention. They wanted to do it without it 
seeming like you're getting toxic paint thrown in your 
face. 


The idea of the group is to hold creative, non-vio- 
lent events that offer people a chance to be informed 
as well as entertained. Sing to the apathy, rather than 
screaming at it. Focus on things that all people can 
relate too, things that do have an impact on the well 
being and health of our entire communities. 
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I started to be very vocal about it. I asked if | 
could go in with the suits and 
was told that I couldn’t. | made 
them feel very uneasy. 


Then as the meeting neared 
they all resurfaced. | made sure 
they heard me. | voiced my displeasure. As | was 
speaking, unbeknownst to me, Mrs. Bradshaw was 
standing next to me. We then introduced and had a 
very positive conversation. Then it was time for the 
meeting. 


The agencies and the politicians and, most impor- 
tantly, the people that are living in poverty spoke. I 


NOW THIS GUY 
LOOKS LIKE HE 
COULD USE 
MY HELP... 


iad 


Bill Smith helps the needy.. 


people. 


As the night wound down I grabbed some pizza to 


The first thing Our Action did was talk about the 
phone and how many people in Edmonton live with- 
out one. People can relate to the phone. No one really 
likes their phone bill. Especially these days since our 
service provider, Telus, keeps raising the cost to the 
public, in the midst of record profits. It’s the perfect 
example of the reason for the economic disparity our 
society suffers with. The regular working person pays 
more and more and the big rich company keeps more 
and more and gets richer. 


So Our Action held a benefit concert for Telus. The 
irony is as large as the Rocky Mountains. A street sold 
magazine working to raise more money for this giant 
corporation. 


It worked to a certain degree. A lot of attention was 
drawn to the issue of affordability of phone services 
and to Telus’s substantial role in the issue. But the real 
success would be if Telus was to start working toward 
making phone service more accessible and affordable 
for people who live in low income situations. Other 
companies do it. SaskTel in Saskatchewan, for exam- 
ple, works with people to manage their credit and pay 
off debts with subsidy plans. Way fewer people live 
without phones there than here in Alberta. There 
focus is on the customer, not on taking over the 
telecommunications world. Maybe that’s the catch. 


Though it looks like Telus won't budge from their 
hard line stance. They feel they have no responsibility 
in making accessibility easier for low income 
Albertans. 


"If people can’t afford phones, they probably can’t 
afford food or housing. It’s not Telus’s fault. This 
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take home and then said good-bye to Mrs. Bradshaw. | 
told her that through what I’ve learned, I can take my 
involvement to the next level. 


| asked for a hug and got one. It was the first hug | 
ever got from a politician. From that moment I 
made a promise to go further. 


After this meeting I followed up on the Homeless 
Task Force, when city hall dealt with their report, "A 
Call to Action". 


| let Jim Taylor know how | felt about the proceed- 
ings. It was nice that he took the time to talk to me. 


One thing the task force recommended was that 
another count of the city’s homeless be done by late 
August. A week into September it was still not done. 
| hope they’re not blowing smoke up our butts. | will 
make sure that | am involved in the next homeless 
count and that one actually happens 


The next thing I did was show up at a meeting held 
by Peter Goldring, Reform M.P. for Edmonton East 
At this meeting I let myself get too emotional and 
even used some bad words. I told people | was tired 
of having smoke blown up my butt. 


| am, however, sorry for swearing. | still suffer from 
mental illness. Though | am not sorry for complain- 
ing and speaking my mind. Come next election ] 
will do my best to get rid of the government smoke 
hlowers. | want to sav that the fight h st begun 


t the i be t 


election. 


Gary Trudel 


province needs a stronger social safety net...the issue is 
a deeper poverty," said Telus spokesperson Jeff Welke. 


Hmm. I'd say Alberta needs a stronger social safety 
net, but I didn’t think Telus would ever say that. 
Especially since they're one of the leaders in lobbying 
the government for increased corporate tax breaks, so 
they certainly aren't doing their part to ensure that 
very social safety net. Obviously it’s public relations 
lingo that comes with passing the buck. 


Whether they like it or not Telus has been chal- 
lenged. It was not an attempt to embarrass them in 
anyway, nor should that even be considered. It was an 
honest movement by people who have real concerns 
about poverty in our communities. We believe that 
Telus, along with many other corporations, along with 
the government and all citizens, have a responsibility 
in making sure that the world is a fair place for every- 
one. We’re not trying to embarrass anyone, we're try- 
ing to end poverty. 


And the group Our Action plans to continue on and 
keep it fun and interesting. 


More than three hundred people attended the bene- 
fit concert, which featured Bill Bourne and more than 
30 small businesses sponsored the event. We raised 
$103.45 at .35 cents a ticket, which will be presented 
to Telus later this month. We hope they use it to start 
finding solutions to the problem of phonelessness. It’s 
a problem worth addressing. 


Michael Walters 


~ McCauley resident Quinn 
~ awardedfor 
-anti-prostitution push: 


Ron MacLachlan 


"Johns who use the services of street prostitutes in 
Boyle McCauley, to enhance the quality of life for area 
residents, should bring a baggie in which to place their 
used condoms for proper disposal at a later time, 
rather than throwing them on the street," says Kate 
Quinn, a 23-year area resident. That way health 
threats to neighborhood children would be eliminat- 
ed, 


Quinn, who was awarded with the City of 
Edmonton Citation Award in June of this year for her 
wide-ranging volunteer work in McCauley, originally 
moved into the neighborhood as part of a Roman 
Catholic lay community concerned about poverty 
issues. She had previously been involved with a cross- 
cultural center in Calgary and had lived in West Africa. 
"I wanted to live my life with the awareness of 
inequalities", she said. "We knew there were people 
here working on alternatives and hopeful yee 
es...we could learn a lot here." 


Quinn's first introduction to the problems of street 
prostitution came in the late seventies, when her com- 
munity founded and_ operated a ‘house of transition’ 
for prostitutes trying to get off the streets on 106A 


Alberta Federation of Labour 
working for your rights 


pele acouccur 


he Alberta Federation of Labour has had such 
| impressive milestones as the "Right-to-Work 
Study" in October of '95 where they played a 
leading role in convincing the government to reject 
calls for RTW laws in Alberta. The AFL helped kill the 
government’s idea to privatize the Workers 
Compensation Board in January of 1996. AFL played 
a leading role in bringing public attention to NAFTA's 
attack on Medicare in the Winter of '96 and through 
'97 and '98 helped to battle Bill 37 on privatizing hos- 
pitals. The AFL also played a key role in establishing 
the Parkland Institute in the winter of '96. As well, the 
AFL's lobbying paid off in October of '98 with their 
"Minimum Wage Campaign" when the government 
agreed to increase the wages from $5.00 to 
$5.90/hour. 


Audrey Cormack is the President of the Alberta 
Federation of Labour. Cormack has been with the AFL 
for ten years, six as secretary treasurer and four as 
president. The AFL has a membership of 115,000 
members across Alberta in both public and industrial 
centres and is apparently growing. In our conversa- 
tion, Cormack talked about the AFL's goals, ideas, and 
the changing role of unions. 


DO YOU CALL YOURSELF A UNION OR AN 
ALLIANCE? 


We are a central labour body. A big push for us in 
the last few years has been on a couple of fronts. 
We've spent a lot of time working with different 
unions and coalition groups on health care. There is 
the threat of privatization across Canada. Actually as 
we speak we have assigned one of our staff to keep a 
close watch on a trial that's going on in Quebec where 
there are two doctors that are trying to get the 
Government to overturn laws that prohibit private 
health care. In fact say the public system is the only 
health care in Canada. Here in Alberta our govern- 
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‘Street and 95 Avenue, 


When the individual fata was. easels as house- 
‘mother (Kitty Stafford) was transferred to Ontario, the 


girls moved to Vancouver, and the project folded. 


Kate Quinn McCauley hero. 

Now mazstied and living with her husband and sons 
in what appears at first glance to be a quiet residential 
street paralleling 95th, Quinn has had to put up with 
the side-effects of the street-level sex trade since the 
mid eighties. There are vehicles parked in the neigh- 
bourhood with prostitutes servicing ‘johns' in broad — 
daylight in full view of children. There are condoms 
discarded on the street, neighbourhood women being 
propositioned, women knocking on her door late at 
Zuleht saying they're being followed by men. — 


Quinn and her husband, along with: the eo of ‘ 
lity ee 


the Mecaulel ce 28 


ment has 
been trying 
to introduce 
laws that 
would in fact 
allow poate 


cutoff point 
has always 
been that 
you cannot 
as Sea» Res 
overnight 
and do operation procedures. The government is 
introducing legislation, and we have beat them back 
three times, so that's been the focus of one of our 
campaigns. 


DO YOU WANT TO COMMENT ON THE ALBERTA 
GOVERNMENTS RESTRUCTURING OF LABOUR IN 
ITS NEW DEPARTMENT "EMPLOYMENT AND 
HUMAN RESOURCES" 


Obviously we were not very happy about it. It real- 
ly says to labour that you don't need a minister and 
that you aren't that important. We have been con- 
cerned for a number of years, Occupational Health 
And Safety had a minister and (so did) Labour, then 
they combined the two. Now they are throwing more 
things in and have one minister to do all of this. So 
there is no question we are concerned. 


wee 
Audry Cormack 


The other concern is that this government's philo- 
sophical ideas are that they can do this because the 
government is there to guide, they are not there to 
get involved, or enforce regulations. (We feel) there 
needs to be a lot more enforcement in the workplace. 
One of our main concerns about the Employment 
Standards which governs non-union workers is that it 
is a complaint based system. So only when a com- 
plaint is made - does anything happen, and of course 
if someone in their job complains, they have very lit- 
tle power to do so. 


DOES YOUR GROUP EVER PROTEST TO DRAW 
ATTENTION TO ANY ISSUES 


In the past we have held rallys more than in the 
last two or three years. There are a couple of reasons 


PUD 
held, and as a result the Peunioe problem 


PEI. 


xists, 2 


the Safer Cities Committee---should be thought of asa 
tribute to all the community volunteers who have 
worked on the anti-prostitution project. It also recog- 
nizes her other volunteer work in helping to improve 
the quality of life for residents of McCauley and for 
her work with the Safer Cities Committee. Currently, 


_ she operates the ‘john school! (an alternative sentenc- 


ing program where men convicted of prostitution- 


“related offenses can: attend a ‘series of lectures ‘on the 


impact of their behavior on ‘the community). 


“The men who come through the ‘john school’ just 
haven't thought about the impact of their behavior on 
other families, Quinn concludes. Questions like 
do you tell your 13-year old son that his 16-year wy 
sister is out hooking? 


“What is it like to 80 driving thre igh the: se 
4 9 a aug’ te 


why you hold rallys: one is you want to get a message 
out, the ultimate is you will change some government 
behaviour, so you have to get the public concerned 
about it as well. The second is it does a lot to build 
solidarity amongst your own members. If they have 
some ditect action to 2 do that ie can be a part of 


Ve ( 1 much a f late Decause Our 
maenihets are in a aliffenent mind set right now. ‘That 
goes in stages, you will get a membership who wants 
to rally and then they change and go away from that, 
so there hasn't been a big call from that. Also because 
we have been going through in Alberta this attack 
from our government of what we call the 'victim of 
the week’. Every time somebody does something, the 
government says 'Oh they're just a special interest 
group, I'm so tired of listening to the victim of the 
week’. So we have been trying to get the word out 
through our publications and other things like that. 


We had a rally at the Grey nuns hospital in '95 
about all of the cuts, and there were about 10,000 
people there... 


YEAH IT WAS THE BIGGEST RALLY SINCE THE 
EDMONTON HUNGER MARCH OF 1932 


Yeah and the teachers had one a few years ago and 
absolutely nothing happened from those. It's a bit 
depressing so we have been looking at other kinds of 
things but we would never rule out rallys. 


ARE THERE ANY NEW ISSUES YOUR GROUPS ARE 
FOCUSING ON? 


At our convention this past April, we passed a poli- 
cy paper on the environment and this was mandated 
to us by our '97 convention that we come back to the 
‘99 convention with a major paper on the environ- 
ment and it was fairly difficult to develop that paper. 
What we tried to impress upon our delegates was that 
it is only a beginning. We really, as you can appreciate 
I'm sure, within our movement have differences of 
opinion on the environment and the jobs issue, but 
it's a major step for us. This is only a beginning and 
we have to continue to move on this issue and talk 
about transition programs and how we are going to 
work for the future and still protect our environment. 
So that was an interesting thing for us to do as well. @ 


fun event, but his group remains autonomous. He 
believes "that Telus and the CRTC can be convinced 
that they have made a severe oversight’. His organiza- 
tion is taking a more mainstream approach by politi- 
cally meeting with the provincial government and 
Capital Health. 


The concert was hosted by Darrel Richel of CJSR 
FM88 radio, the "voice of the voiceless on the air". The 
line-up consisted of Juno award winner Bill Bourne, 
Celtic singer Maria Dunn, Whitey Houston and the 
Blue Hawaiians, George C. Petty and the 
Heartbreakers, Jose Oiseau, along with The Mavens.. 


Maria Dunn sings to sold-out 
Stathcona Legion. 


U : - mclic i ~ Anbx — . 5 
it was included. When cutbacks occurred, it was one 
Not-So-BasIc Human of the first things to go. 
"This is an issue of voicelessness, powerlessness 


e 
Communication There is strength in solidarity of this kind" says sup- 


porter Raj Pannu MLA Edmonton Strathcona. 


Our Action 35 cent Telus benefit full "The reason we did it, was to make the issue an 
: issue and ask some serious questions about who's 

to the brim. responsible for the fact that so many people can't 

afford phone service. We wanted to educate people Bill Bourne had ‘em dancin’. 

Heather Slade about the dangers of not having a phone and that 

there are thousands and thousands of people in 
Alberta who don't have one," said James Rowe, Our 


Is phonelessness in Edmonton a problem? Action co-founder and key event organizer. 


The performers 
were just a few of 
the numerous 
volunteers and 
~ supporters of the 
@ event. 


The event took 4 
months to orga- 
nize and many 
dedicated person- 
nel. It was evident by the large crowd that filled the 
hall (approximately 300) that many people are willing 
to support this type of endeavor in our city. 


Photos by Pieter de Vos Jr. 


Along with the main stage, there were booths set 


According to Telus representative, Jeff eed it na There are an estimated 2000 children in the up at the back. Everyone from Greenpeace to Vegan 
be. He states "The problem is poverty and goes beyond Edmonton Public School system who come from Outreach was represented. 
the lack of telephone services. homes without phones. In one inner city school, 80% Th ce es 
, of the children attending come from phoneless ecost OF admission was .59 cents, the price of a 
To help Telus live up to their motto of Basic Human homes. P phone call. The proceeds of the evening, $103, will be 


Communication, a gala benefit was held Friday, 
September 17 at the Royal Canadian Legion in Old More than socialization is lost when one has no 
Strathcona. It’s objective, according to "Our Action" phone. Access to employment, social services, child- 
organizers was to challenge Telus, as a member of the care, and emergency medical care is impaired. The 
community, to help find solutions to this problem. group, A Phone in Every Home (APEH), has found This tongue-in-cheek evening was a funny yet 

"Telus is a business. If phone service is deemed a_ that nearly half of the high risk pregnant moms in Aust reemaie aas pees ils bine: oe 
necessity, it should be included with social services", Health for Two programs have no phone. ee eee eet t 


says Mr.Welke. Up until a few years ago, prior to Klein, Phil O’Hara of APEH supported the intent of this 


given to Telus. "We hope that they will begin to dia- 
logue with us and put the money towards the facilita- 
tion of service for the poor in Alberta," says Rowe. 


Great Books Are Just The Beginning 


“All that Mankind has done, thought, gained or been: it is lying as 
In magic preservation in the pages of Books” 


Thomas Carlyle 1795 - 1881 


Southpoint Strathcona Westside West Edmonton Mall St. Albert 
3227 Calgary Tr. S. 10504 — 82 Ave 9952 — 170 St. 8882 — 170 St. 445 St. Albert Tr. 
431-9694 435-1290 487-6500 444-2555 419-7114 


Chapters is Proud to Support Our Voice and Frontier College 


he man who befriended everybody need- 
ed somebody to save his life. Rick 
Bertram had Cerebral Palsy, a debilitating 
motor . aisease and throughout his life he 

: >omplete 


nh unmet need Or 


Pw 


as a familie 


Rick w 
that drew a crowd and traveled anywhere transit 


went. 


ar face. He attended any city event 


Rick passed away July 22 in his west Edmonton 
apartment. The cause of his death is under investiga- 
tion. 


Rick was known to store clerks and the public as 
"the man in the wheelchair" who collected spare 
change on Whyte Avenue and downtown. 


At first glance his appearance was alarming. Rick 
weighed 100 pounds, his motorized wheelchair 250 
pounds. Rick controlled the motorized chair by his 
chin. His chair gave him the appearance of physical 
power. However, Rick's small torso was clamped into 
the chair by steel bars. His fingers were so 
curled-up and stiff that he had to strain his 
neck to suck water from a long tube. His cheeks 
were hallow, wind-beaten and his hair was con- 
stantly matted having rubbed against his head- 
rest. 


He had limited control of all muscles below 

his neck. Those who stopped to listen to him knew 
his mobility came not from his chair but from his 
great will to interact. C.P. had even affected the mus- 
cles of his mouth to the extent that his speech was 
distorted. While some people thought he was mental- 
ly disabled and hesitated to stop, others listened to 
him while he collected spare coins in a box. Rick's face 
would contort as he would say, "Hi, my name is Rick, 
this is my job." More accurately, his occupation was 
fending for himself, finding shelter, and food, getting 
someone to help him in the bathroom. Through it all, 
he often exhibited great peace of mind through 
sparkling eyes and a wide-mouthed laugh. When 
someone could not understand a certain word, Rick 
would try to pronounce it even as many as twenty 
times. Sometimes he would burst into a smile, laugh 
and say, "forget it" then heave a sigh of relief. 
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Photo by Pieter de Vos jr. 


Bonnie Whilms 


Valerie Kormish a resident in his apartment build- 
ing knew him for a short time but says,"He had the 
enthusiasm to do anything." 


He drove bis Chait everywhere in Edmonton, 


‘tending th 


Rick had little to lose except for his will anc d his life 
Most of his belongings, like a body lift for a bathtub 
and a commode chair for a toilet, had long been lost. 
Friends who he hired and paid as care aids with fund- 
ing from the Capital Health Authority's Self Managed 
Care program had taken him in many times, but 
always temporarily. Since the summer of 1997 Rick 
had been restricted from continuing the program 
because he could never manage to hire a reliable care- 
giver. 


Rick had not seen his parents since age five. He 
grew up in institutions, foster homes and group 
homes. The only relative who offered him emotional 
support, was his sister Lana Bertram, a mother, wife 


investigation. 


and executive assistant in B.C. Lana said before his 
death, "He is an extremely independent thinker, and 
his will is his way. So he tends to be quite resourceful 
in finding his means. Rick could do great things, it's 
just that he needs some kind of tool where it allows 
him to do all that he dreams of because he is incredi- 
bly bright and has a wonderful disposition. 


"| truly believe he knows that | have no clue as to 
the absolute depth of his life and it would concern me 
greatly if I knew. Rick kept things to himself." 


Lana is the first to agree with those who say he 
could have received better care. But living with less 
hygiene meant more afternoons of independence. 
Rick couldn't wash off the dust and sweat that accu- 
mulated during the afternoon, so he adapted. Rick 
said he would like to work outdoors on grimy oil rigs 


perform r's festive a De. Tie. 


assed away July 22 in his west 
J Meiiient: _The cause of his 


anyway. It is no wonder he has refused to remain in 
a healthcare facility which restricts him from going 
out alone. 

Lana said, "Rick could not manage well under hos- 
pital care. It's too confining to him, I mean if Rick 
had wings he would fly. The only thing that is keep- 
ing him on the ground is this body that doesn't walk 
for him." 


Rick had a rough history with The Capital Health 
Authority's Home Care program. Through Home 
Care's Self Managed Care program, he said he had 
about five care-givers since the age of 18. His rela- 
tionships with care-givers lasted a few months, usu- 
ally under a year. Finally Home Care coordinators 
offered him a last opportunity to make a contract 
stick and Rick signed the agreement. But in 1997 
due to an unstable relationship he terminated this 
last contract after two months. Rick wanted a 
renewed opportunity to follow the Self Managed 
Care program's requirements like hiring someone of 
his liking, maintaining the relationship, managing 
the health subsidy and paperwork. Rick admitted 
that some of the problems may have been because 
he owed the Health Authority money and because 
taxes were not filed on time with the previous care- 


giver. 


Since the failed contract, Rick tried different facili- 
ties around the city. He was unable to find the com- 
bination of physical care and independence he 
longed for. In 1998 he had been living in the 
Edmonton General Hospital, but after seven months 
he was filled with anxiety. He requested his friend of 
12 years, Blake Poitras, to remove him and physical- 
ly care for him. Rick and Blake say, “he had to some- 
times wait in bed until noon for help because staff 
were too busy.” They had not been able to find a 
group home for him either. 


That July Blake agreed. Blake gave up his own tem- 
ALOE Eesisience and removed Rick. Rick became 


job. They stayed in the 
Revert Motel Pe PRE where Rlake wre te Or 


ial assistance, for Rick's Ho me Care subsidy, and fo 

ania for wheelchair repairs. Rick's ahenldetia 
motor had not turned over since the spring. 
Consequently, Blake pushed the heavy chair around 
the city during the summer of 1998. Rick couldn't pay 
his friend as his only income was from AISH so he 
shared his reduced monthly AISH (Assured Income for 
the Severely Handicapped) cheque of $752 with Blake. 
After a few weeks of paying for the motel room, Rick's 
AISH cheque dwindled and a debt grew. Lack of 
money caused their diet and consequently their 
health to deteriorate. Both lay in bed as the smell of 
diarrhea wafted from the bathroom. Other years Blake 
was employed welding and painting with his grade 10 
education. Blake passed up his financial security and 
time to offer his 24 hour care. Blake 
applied for social assistance but because 
he assisted Rick he could not actively seek 
a job and was disqualified. Rick's applica- 
tion for Self Managed Care had been 
rejected twice since living in Edmonton 
General Hospital. Rent had risen and 
Rick's only phone had been disconnected because of a 
huge bill. Part of the debt was due to the abuse of 
care-givers whom he hired in the past, Rick had said. 


On September 6 1998, Old Strathcona Vineyard 
Christian Fellowship offered funding for their first 
month's rent and a deposit for an apartment. After 
four days, organizations offered old beds and Bad Ass 
Jacks restaurant donated fresh food. The Cerebral 
Palsy Association subsidized the expensive repairs for 
his wheelchair. Rick was not accustomed to approach- 
ing organized charities for help. He had always lived 
by his wits, depending on friends, donations and Self 
Managed Care. 


(continued next page) 


Spirit of the street: 
Is it good or bad? 


Donna Lapretre 


pirituality! What does it mean to you? Going to 

church? Believing in the creator? Being a good 

person? Helping your neighbour? A black hole 
inside that can never seem to be filled? 


In school we learned that humans are created to be 
physical, mental, emotional, spiritual and social 
beings. In order to be healthy and happy, all these 
areas of our lives must be actively in balance. But how 
many of us think about that. When we get sick do we 
analyze our lives and ask,- am | getting enough exer- 
cise to keep physically fit? Have | dealt with the trau- 
mas in my life so that I now feel emotionally fulfilled? 
Am I mentally stimulated enough to challenge my 
thinking? So | feel an emptiness inside that needs 
something or someone to believe in. Do | have a fami- 
ly and friends that | can relax and socialize with? | 
took some of these questions to the streets. 


Dave Gold, a 54 year old musician from Winnipeg, 
believes each and every human is a spiritual being 
with a body. "When you find yourself, 
you find your spirit, who you really are. 
But I also believe in God. When you look 
at how complex the universe is and how 
perfect our bodies are made, I can’t § 
believe we simply evolved. 


Debbie McKenzie, a 41 year old ving E e wi 
in the inner city says she thinks spirituali- § 
ty is how you feel about yourself. Her 
partner, Norm Muholland, said that j 
"spirituality is giving everybody a fair 
break and listening to what others have 
to say." ! 


Bud is 34 years old and from another 


spirituality is and "I don't give a shit. | 
went to church when I was a kid and it 
just seemed like a fashion show to me. 

Everyone put on the dog like no one had a problem. 
Meanwhile at home, the old man’s diddlin’ the neigh- 
bours, comes home drunk and beats the crap out of 
everyone, then goes to church on Sunday like a 
paragon of virtue kissing everyone’s ass. Now I’m 
down on my luck after an accident and | don’t see any 
of those great church going people bending over to 
give me a helping hand. They’re afraid they'll catch 
something." 


"Are we our brothers’ keepers?" Dave Gold said, "I 
believe everyone is responsible for their own condi- 
tion but that doesn’t mean you can’t lend a helping 
hand.. I think we should be there to help if someone 
asks for it. Sometimes we have to take responsibility 
for someone because we choose to, For example, I had 
a friend who was really hooked on cocaine. He asked 
me and another friend to help him kick the habit. We 
took turns staying with him in a locked room until he 
got over it. It was something we chose to do because 
we wanted to. He was our friend." 


(Bertram continued) 


Marge Sandilands, Director of Home Care 
Operations for the Capital Health Authority, says once 
one receives a self managed care contract from Home 
Care they are responsible for hiring their own care- 
giver. Consequently one is responsible for the mainte- 
nance of the relationship and the consequences of the 
care-giver's actions. 


Self managed care is not a guaranteed right nor is it 
only for the privileged, instead it is an option, says 
Sandilands. She would not comment on the details of 
the situation previous to Rick's death but did say, "We 
think it is an excellent option actually." 


Norm Mulholland believes we are our brothers’ 
keepers, "but only to a point." Debbie says, "Yes but it 
isn't happening. You hear a lot of talk and bullshit but 
very few people do anything about it." 


She looked around at all the people sitting and 
standing in front of the Mustard Seed, an inner city 
church, and said, " most people are pushed into the 
inner city." 


Dave Gold. 


"Traditional churches have failed us. There’s too 
much preaching and not enough listening. If you 
drink, smoke or do drugs, you're not welcome. A few 


Hanging out at the Mustard Seed. 


months ago | was living in the women’s shelter. One 
of the other women living there was mentally handi- 
capped. I watched her go right over to the church by 
the women’s shelter and they wouldn’t let her in. So I 
took her to the Bissell Centre on Sunday to hear Pastor 
Faith. Pastor Faith talks about things that are relevant 
and takes time to listen to everyone, no matter who 
they are." 


"It’s hard for people to relate. Preaching ‘just 
believe in God’ doesn’t help people that have been 
kicked around. Church goers need to stick with people 
and help them develop their faith," says Dave Gold. 


Bud says that "I don’t even go to church no more, | 
don’t even believe in God anymore. Where is He now? 
His so-called Christians don’t mix with drunks, prosti- 
tutes or other street people. They might get their 
hands dirty. Some people will give us a few bucks to 
save their consciences, but you don’t see any of them 
taking us ‘low income’ people under their wings and 


The most prominent reason for denying continued 
self-managed care is due to funds being out standing. 
Home Care may agree on two or more different occa- 
sions to give the client an extended opportunity to 
pay specific bills. If the client fails to honour the new 
contract then another chance is generally not offered. 


If a second chance fails, Sandilands says a client can 
apply for direct care. Direct care is when a contracted 
aid comes in and out to help but can't be available to 
help with every bathroom break. Rick said he needed 
the security of someone being available all day. They 
didn't have bathroom facilities for a disabled person. 
Blake had learned to assist without them so Rick trust- 


-reflect to all other people the love I believe Jesus 


helping us get a new start. People with money want to 
hang on to it. They figure we’re where we are because 
we put ourselves here or because we like it. What a 
joke! They don’t stop to think that all of us were once 
somebody’s lovable baby with the same hopes and 
dreams for the future as everyone else. 

“If | walked into a church now they wouldn’t even 
shake my hand because it’s dirty. I stink, I don’t 
where a suit and my clothes are dirty too. I don’t feel 
like listening to somebody tell me about the body 
being the temple of the Holy Spirit. What is that? I’m 
just trying to keep this body fed with someplace warm 
to sleep at night so that I don’t freeze to death.” 

Where’s the inspiration? 

Norm says that Debbie is his inspiration. He’d lost 
so much in the last couple of years he didn’t care 
about anything until he met Debbie. Now he has a 
reason for living. Debbie says Norm has given her 
something to live for too because he makes every day 
better. 


Dave Gold says he’s been inspired by L. Ron 
Hubbard, the founder of Scientology and by a science 
fiction author and engineer, Robert A. Heinlein. 


"These people have said things that have touched 
my heart, they’ve had viewpoints that have inspired 
me. For instance, Heinlein wrote that ‘religion is the 
oldest, largest and least productive human indus- 
try’. In keeping with Heinlein’s philosophy, Dave 
said that "the only difference between democracy 
® and tyranny is that it takes people longer to come 
# to the stage of revolution with democracy because 
they get to blowoff some steam with elections, 
expecting change, but when the explosion comes, 
it'll be much worse." 


So what does all this tell us? Almost everyone | 
talked to was discouraged with religion and have 
chosen to separate religion from spirituality. Most 
people | talked with were feeling hopeless and 
helpless with a black hole in the centre of their | 


being | 


that isn’t being filled. For me I’ve been 


their pain. Eventually wit 
ward to | was lead to a faith in Jesus Christ. While 
I’m discouraged with church cliques and people 

who can’t understand, the only thing that has kept 
me going is my relationship with God. When I have 
nobody else to talk to or to confide in, I can spend 
hours pouring my heart out to him. My hope is that I 


Christ has for me. But for those who haven’t found 
fulfillment of their spirituality, how many of us put 
our money where our mouths are and act on our 
beliefs? How many of us remember the golden rule 
and treat others as we wish to be treated, no matter 
who they are or where they are? To quote Bud, " we 
need to remember that each and every one of us was 
once somebody’s lovable baby with hopes and dreams 
for the future." Hopes and dreams that have been shat- 
tered by familial abuse, societal abuse, government 
abuse and spiritual abuse. 


We may not be able to change the world, but one at 
a time we can be responsible for loving and accepting 
those we come in contact with. We can go that extra 
mile to reach the unreachable. 


ed his physical care. 
In spring 1999 Rick said of the Capital Health 


Authority, "I would like to have my worker help me 
more and get my life back together." 


Many months ago Rick had been visited by a Home 
Care coordinator. 


Sandilands said that a home care coordinator would 
follow up on Rick again. But months passed and no 
one came by. Rick felt he had been forgotten. # 


=— 


Conservative Calgary sets 
positive housing example 
Jason Harley 


The City of Edmonton had planned to spend $1.3 
million on social housing for the 1999 fiscal year. The 
province then stepped in and offered to pick up the 
tab, leaving Edmonton with an unexpected extra $1.3 
million to spend. The debate among our city council- 
lors is still raging: should the money be directed to 
where it was originally intended and spent on social 
housing, or should it be put into what some have 
called "the vast wasteland", an account known as gen- 
eral revenue? 

The City of Calgary faced a similar dilemma. They 
received a $900 000 transfer from the province for 
social housing. What did they decide to do with their 
extra money? According to Alderman Bob 
Hocksworth, the choice was simple. Since the money 


had originally been earmarked for social housing, 
Calgary City Council decided to create the "Emerging 
Social Issues Fund". The fund will be used to provide 


shelter spaces, affordable and transitional housing. 
Alderman Hocksworth emphasized how social hous- 
ing was quickly moving up the city's priority list. 
Despite a proposed 4% municipal tax hike, the city 
still chose to divert the funds to where they are most 
needed. 


In May of this year Edmonton published a report 
known as "A Call to Action". Councillor Jim Taylor 
co-chaired the task force that summarized, in great 
detail, the urgent need for increased spending on 
social housing in Edmonton. Yet council still sits and 
debates. When asked if he was even aware of what 
Calgary had done, Mayor Smith had no comment. 


Edmonton city council is sweating over a proposed 
1% municipal tax hike. They are questioning whether 
or not the $1.3 million would be better spent avoid- 
ing the 1% increase or on, what their own report, 
calls desperately needed, social housing. 
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Love all serve all on the way 
to divinity 


Theresa McBryan 
Twice a month, exquisitely polite men in blinding- 
ly white starched shirts, walk down Whyte Avenue 
handing out small cards to the worn and dusty pan- 
handlers, inviting them to a free meal. 


"Love all, serve all." The cards say. 


The members of the Sai Center are responding to 
the urging of their spiritual leader Sai Babba to build 
bridges between their community and the world out- 

side th - temp ONgish walk Gown Wh 
mypacr the Ineie) cians 
the strip and the "good" part of town, where 
the old trees arch over the street. Many of the Whyte 
Avenue regulars don't want to walk that far, or pass 


that boundary, but some do so for every dinner. 
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between 


There is more of that exquisite politeness. Some of 
the participants at this meal are old regulars of the 
‘Praise the Lord and pass the mustard’ style of dining 
out. Here the scent of incense, the glimpse of gilded 
temple decorations and that politeness make these 
diners shy and quiet. 
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Services for Pregnant and Parenting 
Teens and their Children 
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Prenatal Classes 

Home Visiting 

Life Skills 

Peer Support 

Child Care 

Labour Support 

Career Planning 

Individual Counselling 
Family/Parenting Support 
Crisis Intervention 
Prevention 

Services for Young Fathers 
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Call 428-3772 
For further Information 
Terra Centre 
9930 — 106 Street 


In researching this story I spent a long time talking 
with a friend who has attended at the center for four- 
teen years. | began to understand the quality of 
courage in this invitation to street people to dine. 
Christianity is a rather safe religion. Christ, when all is 
said and done, is, if not dead, at least safely gone in 
terms of corporeal manifestations. His words remain 
and believers are content with their internalized 
vision of Him. He will return, the rumour goes, at the 
end of the world, which is a safely unspecified time. 
The Council of Nicea decided that God would only do 
this thing once in the history of the world, so there is 
no worry for Christians that an embodied Deity will 
be looking over their shoulder any time in the near 
future. The numinous (i.e. heaven) is quite safely com- 

Not so 


devotees of 


ed trom dal! ‘Ol nri — 


for Hindus. This is not 


Sai Babba, in 


1 safe religion. The 
their scores in Edmonton 
and in their millions in Africa and India accept him as 
the Avatar of Krishna walking the earth at this particu- 
lar moment in time, as Hindus have accepted other 
avatars during their long history. The numinous is not 
a far off, isolated event that only happened once, but 


an ongoing miracle. 


There is no effort to convert people at these din- 
ners. The group at Sai Sadam does not try to change 


DIS AIN'T No SMOKE-IN 
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anyone's religious affiliations. They feed the hungry. 
Occasionally a Christian Fundamentalist may say 
something rude and loud. Quietly these gentleman 
turn the other cheek. Pressed for justification of their 
faith they simply explain that Sai Babba's mission on 
earth and their goal and hopes are for the brother- 
hood of man, the realization of heaven on earth, our 
ultimate salvation as fully realized human beings and 
relief for a sorely oppressed planet. | tremble a little 
when this happens. | am of European decent, I know 
that five hundred years ago my ancestors burned 
heretics to save their souls in Spain. | know 
Christianity's history of intolerance. We do not have a 
very long history of civilized behavior when it comes 
to religion. 
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eraser It fares ri ourage Fi r the ‘group at Cat Sadan _ 
street to dine. It takes courage for the peo- 
ple of the street to pass the invisible boundary where 
the strip ends and the good part of town begins. Both 
groups are challenging their own limitations and prej- 
udices. Out of this mutual exercise of courage I hope 
something good emerges. Perhaps we can all start 
with the simple concept that charity, love for one's 
fellow man, is not a Christian activity, but a human 
one. @ 
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~ You got to have faith 


© you know why things happen to you? Do 
you know why you are here? Do you know 


why you have the friends that you have, why 
you live where you do? 


These are very important questions. | feel there is a 
reason for everything good and bad. I have had many 
good and bad things happen. 


[| was married at 18 and had a house at 19. I also 
had two miscarriages by the time I was 20. I had a 
beautiful daughter by the age of 24. By the time I was 
25 we decided to foster. | couldn't have any more chil- 
dren so we fostered 3 wonderful children. By 27 I'd 
lost everything but my daughter. My husband left me 
and I became a single mom. Times were very hard. | 
worked in low paying jobs and found that I had very 
little money. I tried going back to school but I 
became too sick to continue. We moved to Ontario to 
Start a business with a friend. Just.as it was going well 
I had to return to Alberta because my mom was sick. 
After caring for her, we went to Montana to go to 
school. We came back because | ran out of money. 


We got back to Edmonton to find ourselves home- 
less for over 2 weeks. I know that is not long but it 
was very cold and very hard to stay warm. We could- 
n't get help from Social Services because it was over 


Fires leave homeless 
without shelter 


Linda Dumont 


The rash of fires in the inner city this summer has 
police suspecting there is more than just carelessness 
and hom afraid for their 


involved yple are 


afety. 


eless pe 


The inner city 'cat house’, a big white house on 104 
Ave and 95 street has had at least two fires. 


Monty and Brenda, who lived in derelict houses for 
several years, had made their home in the white house 
when it first burned. 
"We happened to be out that day," Monty said. 
Since their narrow escape, they have found shelter 
elsewhere, but not in empty houses. They are just too 
risky. 


Detective Karcher from the arson unit of the 
Edmonton City Police said the number of fires for 
derelict houses in the area is more than normal. 

"We are investigating nine since July," said Karcher, 
"We don't believe these are accidents. Some of them 
are ignited from the outside." 


While he said homeless people living in the houses 
may have been a factor in some of the fires, "logic dic- 
tates that if you are homeless, you wouldn't be burn- 
ing down your house." 


Many of the houses have been hit two or three 
times. The big blue house at 9639 - 107 Avenue has 
suffered three fires. The last two fires started only 12 
hours apart. 


YWCA 


of Edmonton 


programs, services and special events, call 
423-9922 during business hours of 8:30 a.m. 
to 4:30 p.m. Monday through Friday. 


For more information on YWCA of Edmonton's 


the Christmas holidays. When we did find a place we 
had no furniture for over two months. We lived sit- 
ting on the floor and sleeping on the floor. But we 
were so happy to have a place. I went through all that 


Poverty in Action 


Grassroots people power 


My life now has changed immensely. I get out of 
the house everyday. I go and volunteer and get a 
chance to meet people and do things that | would 
never have been able to do without going through all 
that I did. Even though some things were very hard 
to live through, I am thankful today. 


My point is, God has a plan for us. We don't see it 
clearly, but as with a tapestry, we only see the back 
with all the ends of thread and all of the knots. But, 
when you look at the front, you see a beautiful pic- 
ture. We need to remember that everything works 
together for good. Remember that for everyone you 
meet, you are making a difference in their tapestry. 
We need to make it a pleasant one, | have a reason to 
live because of my faith and everything | have gone 
through has been in preparation for the next phase of 
my life. I now have the ability to understand people 
and situations that I would not have understood had | 
not gone through what I did. I am a much better per- 
son when I realize that my life is a work in progress 
and the tapestry is not yet completed. When it is fin- 
ished, it will be a beautiful and intricate pattern. 
Never let go of any faith you may have, it makes all 
the difference. 


Poverty in Action staff 


10874 - 97 Street 
Edmonton, Alberta 
T5H 2M5 
Ph: 990-1840 
Fax: 425-2138 


Social Services asked me to do but never got any- 


where. I then took computerized accounting. Things 
went well for a few years. Then I became ill and was 
unable to work. I did however do some volunteer 
work at a church until I was too ill to continue. Then I 
found myself in a wheelchair and living on the other 
side of Edmonton for the sake of cheap shelter. | knew 
no one there. My income was down to almost noth- 
ing. | spent a whole year in my house, only leaving 
when someone could come and get me. Then one day 
I heard about a poor people's conference here in 
Edmonton. I started volunteering at Poverty in Action 
as a result. 


One house was badly burned July 8 and within a 
week the boarded up, fire damaged shell was being 
used for shelter again. A door was cut through the ply- 
wood covering the front entry. Two fire damaged mat- 
tresses were dragged outside, and another mattress as 
well as bedding brought in. In spite of the acrid burnt 
odor, someone is obviously sheltering in the house. 


get social assistance until she has an address, and "it's 
not easy to find a place that's wheelchair accessible." 

If you walk into almost any boarded up house, 
there is evidence of occupancy. Although the owners 
take steps to secure them, the barriers have been bro- 
ken down. 


In the two unburned derelict houses, between 95 
and 96 Street, it is easy to gain entry since the barriers 
have been removed and doors are left unlocked. Insid« 
mplet 
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“been used. The story is the same 
houses. Some derelict houses have plastic buckets used 
as toilets. 


Firemen at the scene of the ‘cat house’ fire reported 
seeing four people leaving the building, one wrapped 
in a blanket, as they arrived. At the fire, later the same 
day, in the blue house, Chief Fire Investigator Shayne 
Page said there was evidence of occupancy, and that a 
window had been neatly removed to gain entry. That 
fire, at least, appeared to have started beside a mattress 
on the floor. 


Karcher, while investigating the fires, said it is pos- 
sible that some of them may have been started by the 
homeless. “They have no heat, no water, and may use 
candles for light. As it gets colder, they may even start 
a fire for heat. There is also the danger of smoking 
while drinking, using drugs and sniffing solvents.” 


Barry said he and his girlfriend, Wendy, who is in a 
wheelchair, were sleeping on the front verandah of a 
boarded up house before it was damaged by two fires. 
Since the fires, they are afraid to sleep in derelict 
house. Barry was later hired to clean up one of the 
burnt houses by the owner. 


However, the number and frequency of fires in 
derelict houses has Karcher convinced they are being 
deliberately set. 

"We've found ourselves a new place," said Barry. 
"We're using the garbage room at the apartment over 
across the street. There's a brown door you go in. In 
the daytime, we hide the blankets. At least it's warm.” 


"How many times can you have an accidental fire 
in the same place," he asked, "I"m pretty comfortable 
that they're arson and I'm certainly not blaming the 
homeless." # 

He said Wendy is homeless because she's unable to 


Next Month in 


‘What do street people think of Wayne Gretzky? 
The Workers Compensation board continues to deny shined) workers. 
A look at good health and overcoming addictions. 

..and much, much more. 
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The poetry of Linda Dumont 


Shattered Rainbows is Linda 
Dumont’s first book of poetry. It is 
available for sale from Our Voice ven- 
dors and our editorial office. 


Shattered Rainbows 


My life’s not been lived in pastel shades 

but the crimson of blood and the black of despair 

with the irediscent prisms of shattered rainbows everywhere. 
Brilliant beams of pure white light 

pierce the darkest storm tossed night, 

while mysterious mist enshrouded forest depths 

with diamond waters flash. 

And the shimmering brilliance of a single tear 

is a crystal orb speared by the one dark lash 

There is hope, an aurora glow 

rimmed by fear and tortuous thought 

with faith overlaid like a web of gold 

radiance seen where darkness has brought 

regret and self doubt, twin carrion birds 

that wheel and circle above, 

and the whole is made possible only because 

of the transforming power of love. 


Photo by John Zapantis 


Child of the past 


1 walk the edge of a yawning pit 

and a child's cries echo from the depth of it. 
She's lost in a darkness I dare not see September 2. Her poetry 

Lest I come face to face with me. collection is also available from 
Just walk away and let her die... various vendors and our editorial 
But wait, I can’t, 
For Lamshe and she is! 


Betty Nordin reading from 
Wing Tips at her book launch 


Just Christmas 99: 


Songs of the Street 
An inner city Poetry Night 
4 


Thursday October 21, 1999 
6:30 P.M. 
Downtown Farmer’s Market on 97 St. 


Edmonton's Women é Song. Festival: 
Celebrating. Local Talent 


A Global Crafts Marketplace 
willbe held Nov. 19 - 20th 
at The Armory ... 


Fri. Nov. 19 6:30 - 9:30 p.m. 
Sat. Nov. 20 9:30 - 4:00 p.m. 


Tues, 12 Oct. 1999 
Sidetrack Café 


For more information 


| Performers: please call 474-6058 
The poetry of the street =e Dawn Dextrase 
along with the | Shelley Foss Asani 
Songs of the Street Street Art Wall | Thaneah Krohn women aorne 
aintings and drawing by local artists. |||] Cori Brewster ee 
P g gY | Amy Shultz McPherson Kathleen Yearwood eet & hri stm as 


(from “justice at Christmas") is an 
alternative marketplace for quality 
global arts, crafts and other goods 

obtained through fair compensation 
to the producers. 


Come and enjoy the fruits 
of the harvest 
and the peace of the inner city. 


$8.00 abvance | $10.00 door 


Available @ Orlando Books, Black Byrd Myoozik, 
Sugar Bowl (109 st), Sugar Bowl (124 st) 


Brought to you by the Songs of the Street Art 


: -OFO2 
Foundation For info call: Flo @ 414-OF 


Market participants are philanthropic 
not - for - profit organizations whose 


mandate is to foster global awareness 
Edmonton $ voice for the voiceless and to support international 
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Allison Kydd 


Last Month (Hope is depressed about her job, since she feels 


her boss is uncaring and unreasonable. Neither has the blue-eyed 
Donald come back to the bookstore as he promised. Hope's just 
about decided she'll never see him again when he walks through 
the door.) 


s she left the store with Donald, Hope was too 

nervous to enjoy herself and felt as if everyone 

was watching. Why was she feeling this way, 
she wondered, when he seemed so relaxed and sure of 
himself? Would he find her silly and uninteresting? 
Donald took her hand and tucked it under his arm. 

"This'll give them something to talk about," he said. 

Hope shivered with delight. 

At the end of the block, they stopped to wait for 
the walk sign. An attractive woman in an expensive- 
looking red suit was standing just in front of them. 
The woman happened to glance back; her look 
skimmed over Hope, but she spoke to Donald. He 
stepped ahead to shake her hand. Just at that 
moment, the light changed and the two started to 
cross together. Hope thought they must know each 
other well to talk so easily, and she wondered if 
Donald had forgotten about her. Because she didn't 
know what else to do, she followed them across the 
intersection. 


The woman said she had an appointment, gave 
another quick glance at Hope and headed in another 


direction. Hope noticed how Donald watched her 
walk briskly away. Then he linked arms with Hops 
ye > WwoOllan, ne qd. One Of my clier 


"Nice suit too," said Hope, surprising herself. 


He laughed. "You women are all alike," he said, 
"always making comparisons." 


The restaurant he'd chosen had only a few tables 
but seemed very elegant, so elegant that Hope wished 
she was wearing an expensive tailored suit with a 
short little red skirt and big shoulder pads. They'd 
hardly been shown to their table and ordered cappuc- 
cino--Hope echoed Donald's choice--when he leaned 
across and said, "She's not as pretty as you, you know. 
Besides, | never date my clients." 


Hope didn't like him guessing she was jealous, but 
she liked him thinking she was pretty. She wondered 
what he saw when he looked at her. Back when she 
and Kenny'd gotten married lots of people told her 
she was lovely, but that was a long time ago. 


Donald went on as if her silence meant she didn't 
believe him. 


"Besides, we Celts have to stick together, you 
know," he said. 


"Are you Irish?" she asked. 


"Not so lucky, or unlucky," he began, faking a broad 
Glasgow accent. "I'm just your wee Scottish cousin," 
he said. 


Hope giggled. "I don't even know your last name," 
she said, "or what you do." 


"Can't you guess?" he asked. "What's a good job for 
a penny-pinching Scot? I tell people how to invest 
their money. And my name's MacDonald." 


"Mine's... 


The conversation went better after that, though 
Hope lost track of time and suddenly realized she 
would be late. To make matters worse, Claire was 
working the front till when they rushed back in the 


Morrisey." 


store, so there was no way Hope 
wouldn't be noticed. Seeing her, Hope 
wished Donald hadn't insisted on 
coming inside. Claire was bound to 
embarrass her; they wouldn't be able 
to say goodbye properly, and Hope 
would never see him again. 

Donald, however, ignored the audi- 
ence. 

"Do you like dancing?" he asked, then 
added, "I seem to have misplaced your number." 

"But .. ." said Hope, then realized this was for 
Claire's benefit. Avoiding her boss's gaze, she wrote 
her phone number on a crumpled scrap of paper she 
found in her pocket. 

"I'll call after supper," he said, giving her arm a little 
squeeze. 

Claire didn't say anything. She just raised her eye- 
brows and brushed past her, leaving Hope wondering 
when the other shoe would drop. As she watched 
Claire disappear towards her office, Hope caught 
Stephen's eye, but he didn't grin back, just got very 
busy at his computer. 


Oh, well, thought Hope, as she began to reshelve 
books a customer had left on the counter, whatever 
happens, it was worth it. She didn't believe that 
Donald really would call; probably, he was just being 
polite. Still... 

In a weak attempt to pacify Claire, she worked fif- 
teen minutes past her normal leaving time, which 
meant she got home just as the children were coming 
up the walk from the back lane. Shelagh started run- 
ning, arms outspread, papers flying, when she saw 
her. 


"Careful!" called Hope. Too late. Shelagh, sure- 
footed as a young deer when she was dancing, had a 
reckless streak that earned her a lot of bruises. This 
time a dangling shoelace was her undoing. Down she 


ent, shrieking even before her bare knees touched 
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her sister want very damaged. 

"Oh, hush," said Hope, cradling her littlest. "Why 
don't you fill the sink with clean water? Gareth, can 
you hold the door for me?" 


"| don't want you to wash it; I want a bandage," 
sobbed Shelagh, wriggling in her mother's arms. 


Naturally, supper was late, and Hope had forgotten 
about Donald until the telephone rang. Before she 
could warn him, Gareth answered it. 


"What?" he said, "who do you want?" He looked at 
his mother suspiciously. "He said he wants to speak to 
the lovely Hope," he said. "Gross." 


Hope couldn't look her son in the eye. In fact, 
she was so breathless she could hardly talk. 
"Hello," she managed. 
Donald's voice was playful as always. "Who's the 


young bear?" he asked. 


"Oh that's Gareth. He's not used to having strange 
men call his mother." 


"I'm glad to hear that," Donald's voice was even 
warmer. 


Hope wished she hadn't said quite so much. 
"So, what about dancing?" 
"I've always loved it, since I was a little girl." 


"That's what | thought. There's a dance this 
Saturday night. Can you leave the children alone? 
Does Gareth babysit?" 


"Oh, that's all right, this weekend Kenny--their 
father--is taking them to his place." 


"So, can I pick you up about eight o'clock?" 
"I'd love that." 
Hope hung up and turned to face her children. 


she asked. 


"Can't I have friends too?" 
Gareth glared at her and stomped upstairs. 


Margie didn't say anything, but wouldn't look up 
from her plate. 


"You didn't give us our dessert," said Shelagh. 


When Donald came to pick up Hope for the dance, 
she'd just managed to be ready on time. That was 
because Friday night after Kenny'd picked up the chil- 
dren she'd started making herself a new dress. 
Nothing she had seemed special enough for the occa- 
sion and certainly nothing pretty enough to wear to 
go dancing. 


"Let's have a look at you," 
hands on her shoulders. 


said Donald, putting his 


Hope felt young and girlish as she opened her coat 
and did a twirl for him right there on her front step. 
If she looked good, she thought, he looked wonderful. 
The night was warm enough, so he'd left his jacket in 
the car. She could admire the blue shirt which set off 
his eyes and the rich pattern of his tie. His waist 
looked very slim and his chest and shoulders broad. 


"Perfect," he said, and he bent forward and kissed 
her on the lips. Then he took her by the hand and led 
her to the car. 


Once inside, however, he kissed her in quite a dif- 
ferent way. His lips were warm and soft, she noticed, 
and she could feel his heart pounding in his chest. 
Her own excitement was growing like a knot of heat 
inside her, and she slid her hands across his back, lov- 
ing the smooth texture of his shirt and the movement 
of his shoulder blades under it. He clasped her head 
in one of his hands, his fingers flowing through her 
hair. 


"Are you sure you want to go dancing?" he asked. 


Hope felt confused. She'd looked forward to hav- 
ing this evening with him. Didn't he want to spend 
time with her after all? 


I made 


ny dress especially," she said, thinking 
‘Well, then, we'd better stop wh re doing," he 

said, giving her a last kiss on the Greek He canted at 

her. "I hope | haven't rumpled your dress. Better fas- 


ten your seat belt." 
Hope smiled back and did as she was told. 


So they went dancing, and stayed until the very 
end. They danced well together, it turned out, which 
didn't surprise Hope a bit. She was surprised, howev- 
er, the first time he excused himself and crossed the 
room to ask another woman to dance. Fortunately, 
she didn't have to sit alone for long. Two other men 
approached, both asking her to dance. She chose the 
one who seemed shier, which was a mistake, as he 
didn't dance well and held her closer than she liked. 


Donald winked at her as he whirled by with his 
partner. That made her feel a little better. 


"Do you come here often?" asked her-partner. 


"My first time," she said, still holding herself stiffly 
so he couldn't crush her into his chest. 


"What's your name?" 


"Hope," she answered, and asked for his because 
she felt it would be rude not to. However, she pre- 
tended not to hear when he asked for her phone 
number as he led her back to her seat. 


After that, Hope had many partners, but she tried 
to save all the slow dances for Donald. By the end of 
the evening, they were dancing so close together she 
could feel his sweat through his shirt. It was almost 
like making love standing up, and she never wanted it 
to end, until he asked her to spend the night with 
him. 

They walked out of the building holding hands. 

(to be continued) 
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The spirit 
of helping 
can make all 
the 
difference 


It was around 2 p.m. 
in the afternoon some- 
time in the middle of July. 


I was seated quietly keeping to myself while 
drinking a coffee, at my favorite bistro restau- 
rant in downtown Edmonton. 


Suddenly out of no-where, I heard the loud 
crashing sound of what sounded like a dinner 
plate falling off a table shattering loudly on 
the floor. 


I immediately glanced over to my right 
shoulder, from where I was seated. 


I noticed four customers, a man and three 
older women forming a circle around what 
appeared to be a young male lying on his side 
on the floor. 


The young blond short haired man in 
around his late teens dressed conservative like, 
in a dress shirt and dress pants was shaking 
erratically like a human vibrator. He was obvi- 
ously having a seizure. 

I quickly left my seat and abandoned my 
coffee. | went to see of I could be of any assis- 
tance to this man helplessly shaking on the 
i ee acti 
large crowd of customers had obviously left 
their tables forming a circle around this young 
man. 

In the process of assisting this man was a 
blond haired man who in a lot of ways resem- 
bled the man lying on the floor. 

The unconscious man would periodically 
shake on the floor. The older man resembling 
the troubled man was immediately assisted by 
another man. The both men held the man on 
his side to prevent him from swallowing his 
tongue. 

I asked the man curiously about this mans 
affiliation with the bistro. "Does this man 
come here regularly?" The man calmly replied, 
"This mans my son." 

I also noticed a woman, crouched down 
beside the unconscious man holding his right 
wrist checking his pulse for any signs of life. 

I was determined to assist in anyway possi- 
ble as | confirmed loud enough to everyone. 


May the Great Spirit be with you! 


Sacred Heart 
CHURCH of the 
FIRST PEOPLES 


10821-96 Street, Edmonton, AB 
422-3052 
Fax 423-0176 


Our Station of the Cross 


Collector Series Postcards —Available Now 
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Supporters 


Thank you to the businesses and organizations whose 
Support helps publish this magazine. We invite you to take 
your business to them as supportive community businesses 
and organizations. 


i 
ohn Zapantis 


‘nc PBOpIE'S 
Columnist 


"Everybody remain calm. Maintain a possi- 


Alberta Traffic Supply Ltd. | Mayo Industrial & 
7798 - 16 Street Automotive Sales 


tive attitude around this man. If you all speak Edmonton, AB 10538-115 Street 
Ep ; aS ny | TOP IL9 
possitive around him, subconsciously he’ll 440-4114 Edmonton, AB 


snap out of his seizure." T5H 3K4 


All Glass & Mirror Ltd. 426-2870 
18139-107 Ave. 
Edmonton, AB 


The noisey filled atmosphere of people pan- 
icking over the presence of this man lying on 


Michener Allen 


his side encouraged me to be a firm handler in . : 
my attempts in siding this individual ery ttt Road 
I quipped again. "Everyone remain calm. If Edmonton, AB 
you remain calm his condition will improve." Chief, cometh 470-5584 
One thing assured despite having had the istributors Ltd. 
courage in advising everyone on what to do, if hit em Northern Alberta : 
anyone was nervous now it was me and thats T6E3N6 Prosthetic & Orthotic 
when the whole room remained silent. 437-1030 Services Ltd. 


11024-127 Street 
Edmonton, AB 


The man finally calmed down and his shak- 
ing came to an abrupt stop. 


European Food Ltd. 


The observing crowd of customers sur- oe meg 
rounding this man coming to life, signified T6E |W7 ; 
their approval some shaking their heads up| 433.0014 Track N’ Trail 
and down in amazement. 10148-82 Avenue 
A middle aged woman standing next to the JA Matheson Equities Ltd. Edmonton, AB 
man in recovery replied. "Your right he’s calm- | 1914-129 Avenue T6E |Z4 | 
ing down now." ‘ 4. | Eamonton, AB_ peer . 2 : 
_ san ac ed assurance replied in return tO 455-6688 — — ' ! 


the middle aged woman. "The reason why | 
knew exactly what to do, was because my X 
common law wife periodically had seizures 


from drug and alcohol abuse." 


YARD WORK 
ODD JOBS “Zatinevroee" 


SPRING 
CLEANING 


Bissell Centre's 
Casual Labour Office 
424-4385 


Office Hours: Mon-Thur 7am-2pm 
Frid 7am-noon 
No fee job placement service 


Soon three ambulance paramedics had 
arrived pushing a stretcher on wheels up 
towards the recovering man. 


The man was now wide awake, eyes wide 
open as he remained seated on the floor, con- 
stantly searching the room with his eyes ques- 
tioning the paramedics on what occurred. 


One of the ambulance paramedics assisted 
him while in a crouched position, questioning 
the recovering young man. 


I was now relieved that the man was receiv- 
ing the proper care. 


© no placement, administration, or broker fees 
© workers are available to work 24 hours a day, 
7 days @ Wek (Appointments mace wie: work hours) 


CALL 424-4385 


AVERAGE HOURLY RATE - $7.00 
Bissell Centre's Casual Labour Office is operated on a non-profit basis 


By thinking of others in dire need. | can 
only honor what God has gracefully gifted me 
with. The good health in helping others and a 
heart that really make a difference in the lives 
of others. @ 


Answers to September puzzle 


DOME 

CI YY. FH 
OED Ci 
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PLEASE support our advertisers and 
let them know you saw their ad in Our Voice 


NIGHTHAWK 


Manufacturing Inc. 


“Your One 


Electronic Heat Sealing * Quality 
Wheelchair Upholstery 
Cushions and Accessories 
1911-91 Avenue (780)464-2856 


Edmonton, AB Fax (780)464-2607 
T6P 1W2 1-800-661-6247 


c) |Z i 
eu ogden wales 
FLA! T. DUNG 


IN EDMONTON 


Sheila 
Hazilwood 


john Zapantis 


Sheila is another of our tal- 
ented and outgoing vendors. 


She is a skilled acrylic artist 
and is currently looking for a 
viable market where she hopes 

oO one day apply her craft pro- 
fessionally 


4 content vendor, Sheila 


| enjoys the emotional support 


she receives from clients while 


Vv enatig t the magazine. 


oe THRITSHOPE = 
8818-118 Avenue 


9-9 Monday-Friday 
9-6 Saturday 
12-5 Sunday 


"When people are positive 
around me, that brings me up if 
I’m feeling down," she says. 


Sheila values the security that 
vending Our Voice provides. 


We've got the best quality at the best prices. NO G.S.T.! 
We are 100% non-profit and locally owned 


Southside Store 9232 34 Ave 


"It gives me less reason to be 
dependent on food banks. That 
way an extra bag goes to a fami- 
ly that needs it more than | do." 


Arico Instruments Ltd. 


Her favourite corner for vend- 
ing is 105 street and Whyte 
Avenue. @ 


ak TELL TRL PERS RS 
35 Avenue ee 


Edmonton, Alberta 


EDs ME SLEEP SHOP LTD 


12930 - ST. ALBERT TRAIL 
EDMONTON, ALTA. TSL 4H6 
TELEPHONE: 454-9820 


9241 


venaor nas a 


BADGE! ee |. 4 | 


Our 
Voice 


OUR VOICE VENDOR’S CODE 
* | will be sober at all times while working. 

* | will be polite to all members of the public. 
* | will vend only in areas that are authorized. 


R.A. (ROGER) PODMORE 
The Sleep Experts 


Sylvia Metcalf 


Sylvia is an inspiration. She is a positive and active member of the commu- 

nity. Diagnosed with chronic schizophrenia after living on the street, in 

women's shelters and enduring the terrible life of a homeless person with 

acute symptoms of mental distress, Sylvia has come back. With the help of 
appropriate medication and care, she can volunteer to help at Prosper Zz 
Place, a club house for people suffering from mental illness. She is also 

presently doing a research survey and plans to take test certificates for 

teaching English as a second language. 


PALS: 
Project Adult 
Literacy Society 


Become a volunteer tutor. 


Help an adult learn to read and write or to speak English. 
Training provided. Flexible hours. 


Call 424-5514 


#214, 10010 - 105 Street, Edmonton, AB T5J 1C4 
email: pals@freenet.edmonton.ab.ca 


She has taught B.Ed, having a masters degree, (M.Ed) in Intercultural education. She specialized in 
native aboriginal cultures. She has volunteered at the Mennonite Center teaching emmigrants conversa- 
tional English as a second language. She has done volunteer work on the rape crisis line at the Sexual 
Assault Center, and worked at the Woman's Program Centre at the U of A in the 1970's. 


She was born in Prince Albert, Saskatchewan and has lived in Edmonton for the past 43 years. @ 


Cafe Moos al cS§ | EVERY MONTH in Our Voice, we will be featuring someone who 


has gone the extra kilometre in their lives or in their careers to 


EDMONTON CITY CENTRE 
CHURCH CORPORATION 


Our Voice Magazine $= ke a difference in the lives of those who are less fortunate. = 
Our mission is to serve those people Pein at Hiei “ d Café M i : 
enmeshed in poverty, isolation, hunger and homelessness, , te Fiimoa nas ; 
through seciel acti, advocacy and Birect service provision. wi am a 0sa a The Citizen of the Month will receive a dinner for two courtesy 
». Citizen of the Mont ; N 1 
#810, 10117 Jasper Avenue, Edmonton T5] 1W8_ Ph: (780)424-7543 of the Garneau Cafe Mosaics on Whyte Avenue. 


4 
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GOATS FOR KIDS 
October Oth & 94h, 1999 
MeCanley Community Cent 
19S AVOEDR 96 Strocty 


poy Page 


October 16,1999 _— | 


"A Wild Dancer and a Cyclical Night" | | 


A concert - dance with folk-fusion 


sticks & Stones 
and Celtic's Sheela Na Gigh 


bringing world beat to a new level! 


(Oancing ix required!) | 
Tix $ 10.00 Doors: 8:30 Show/Dance: 9:00 p.m 


Alberta Avenue Hall 
9210 - 118 Ave. (plenty of paricing) 


Info: 430-0724, 474-6058 or 428-4001 


Sponsored by 
OUR VO ICE: The Spare Change Newspaper 


lagi ‘ 
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Pete’s Scrabble Crossword 


13) Calgary or CN 


11) Holler 


ACROSS DOWN 

1) With it, man 1) Swine 

= = 2) Head scratcher 3) Carbuncle 
5) Narcotic 4) South Sea island 

im 7) Condoms (slang) 5) Man's best friend 

= 9) __ code 6) Kerfuffle 
fe xs 10) To be . - ee eee 

12) Traveled upon 3) Sent a message by machine 

= 9) Nirvana 


14) Walk listless] 
pe = 14) Watering hole 
15) Railroad vehicle 16) Start 
= 17) Utter a welcome 18) Overhead 
ae 21) Sporting match 19) Banff wildlife 
Pt 24) High flyer 20) Rips 
25) Not old 22) Tennis __ one? 
= 26) Guest appearance 23) Myself 


Itemize 


Hi Bob-Do you What are we pass eet ; 
want to Come having? Pizza’ : You can help Z 
for supper 2 de = : get some 
5s food ba Bp 


In that case, I Know 
what we're having - beans 
macaroni and tuna 

\ with stale bread - 


T don't 
~\ Know yet, 


